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arranged in parallel form; three pages to a key to the 
conspectus, and fourteen to a bibliography. 

The conspectus is a summary of the provisions of the 
various Constitutions mentioned, under a series of head- 
ings, of which the following are examples : Relations of 
the States with the Union, Form of State Governments, 
Interstate Relations of the States, Powers of the States, 
Limitations on the State, etc. The key serves to show 
where each clause of the four Constitutions referred 
to is quoted in the conspectus. The bibliography is one 
of the most valuable features in the book. It would not 
be much to say that it is the best existing bibliography on 
the subject; for all others are poor things, but this is really 
a fairly complete view of the field. 

Dr. Hart deserves great credit, not only for doing this 
piece of work, but for starting this series of historical 
monographs, of which this little book forms the second 
number. Federal government is a subject of growing 
interest, and it is well for American scholarship that we 
are again turning our attention to this field, and that in a 
way which seems likely to produce good results. 

It would have been a good thing if the author had noted 
all the different English translations of the Constitutions 
of Germany and Switzerland. It is desirable that the stu- 
dent should be made acquainted with all such sources as 
are accessible. The Constitution of Switzerland published 
in the " Political Economy and Public Law Series," issued 
by the University of Pennsylvania, seems to have escaped 
the notice of Dr. Hart. 

E. J. J. 

The Scope and Method of Political Economy. By John Ne- 
ville Keynes, M.A. Pp. 360. New York : Macmillan & Co., 
1891. 

This book should be welcome to every student of 
economic literature, no matter what view he may take 
of the subject under consideration. The leading princi- 
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pies of political economy are still centres of earnest con- 
troversy, and without a recognized body of economic 
doctrine, agreement as to method of investigation is hope- 
less. Environment, nationality, and education have too 
great an influence to permit all investigators of social affairs 
to take up the study at the same point and to pursue it with 
the same method. If one set of problems were solved and 
out of the way before another set came into notice, the 
method and scope of the science would attract little atten- 
tion. 

The physical sciences have avoided these controversies, 
because the nature of each science fixed an order in which 
its problems must be taken up. They begin with mere 
empirical generalizations of the more apparent facts, and 
gradually become deductive as deeper investigations in 
regard to causal connections are made. The men in 
each science have a similar education, the same general 
stock of ideas, and find that their environment and nation- 
ality furnish them with the same material for study and 
the same problems to solve. 

The students of political economy have had none of these 
advantages. All classes of men have necessarily an interest 
in economic affairs. Each nation and age have special 
problems for which economists must seek a solution. Yet 
greater difficulties arise from the fact that there is no 
natural order along which the science must progress. A 
beginning can be made at almost any point, and the inter- 
dependence of the parts is so great that few problems can 
be definitely settled until all other problems receive a like 
solution. And, to add to the difficulties otherwise unavoid- 
able, at the very beginning a highly deductive theory of 
science makes its appearance and wins wide acceptance. 
The order of development of other sciences has thus been 
reversed, deduction and abstraction having preceded his- 
tory and statistics. 

In a science that presents so many anomalies there is no 
hope that any book can satisfy all parties, and bring about 
45 
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a reconciliation between views that have so little in com- 
mon. An author should be judged, not by the impossible, 
but by any approach he has made toward a solution of the 
difficulties that beset the subject, and by what he has done 
to bring about more friendly relations between the dispu- 
tants. 

Viewed in this way, the work of our author must be 
regarded as a success— a marked success. He has given 
us a book that will stand in the same relation to the eco- 
nomic literature of recent years that the similar works of 
Mill and Cairnes stand to the periods of economic activity 
they followed. Mill's views of the method of investigation 
were based not on that followed by him in his works, but 
on that followed by Ricardo and others of the age before 
him. Cairnes's book on logical method is also an analysis 
of the method of Mill as an economic investigator rather 
than of his own studies made at a later period. He has a 
better method and shows a broader spirit than Mill, be- 
cause the science had a greater content, and its progress 
gave a better clue to its method. Our author has the same 
advantages over Cairnes that the latter had over Mill, and 
he has used this advantage so well that the progress in 
method as shown in his book is even greater than that 
shown by Cairnes. 

Mr. Keynes is deductive by education as well as by 
instinct, and is therefore naturally inclined to emphasize 
those ideas which we owe to the classical writers of the 
English school ; yet these facts have not prevented him 
from considering fairly the work of other writers, or from 
being generous to opinions that do not harmonize with 
his own. No one thing is more prominent throughout 
the whole book than that he has gone at his work with- 
out that bias and party feeling that has characterized so 
much of what has been written upon method during the 
last few decades. Each method of investigation is studied 
to see what it has done, and not to see what it has not or 
cannot do. Our author is inductive in his procedure, even 
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if he is deductive in principle. There is a wealth of illus- 
tration in every part of the book. Each chapter has a 
large number of examples that bear directly upon the 
topic under consideration, which the reader will find of 
great aid to him. 

In spite of the excellence of the book, there are a few 
criticisms to which the author is open as a result of the 
influence of the ideas of the classical school upon him. 
Had he viewed the doctrines of these writers as object- 
ively as he has those of other nations, he would have 
added not a little to the value of his book. In the first 
place, he estimates too highly the amount of work that 
English economists have done, and the completeness of 
the deductive economy they have given to the world. 
Their economy seems perfect only to those who are mainly 
interested in exchange and distribution. They cut out 
consumption, and it can be justly charged against them 
that they subordinated the problems of production to those 
of distribution. It is, therefore, no wonder that when a new 
class of writers interested in other problems entered the 
field of economics that a contest as to the scope and 
method of the science should begin. 

Our author seems inclined to assume, or at least has not 
properly guarded himself against the assumption that that 
is deductive which English writers have made a part of 
their system, and that is inductive and historical which 
their opponents have urged against them. There is noth- 
ing that has thrown so much confusion into the contro- 
versy concerning method as the tacit acceptance of this 
position. Few, if any, of the real deductions of the Eng- 
lish school have been disputed by the adherents of the 
historical school. That most hotly-contested doctrine of 
Laissez Faire can really make no claim to be deductive. 
It is the only historical argument of which the English 
school has made use. The contest is, therefore, one of 
history against history, and does not at all involve the 
question of method. Had our author begun his study by 
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examining carefully into the character of this and other 
similar arguments that are the subjects of controversy, many 
of the knotty problems would have been eliminated. 

My final criticism I regard as more fundamental. In his 
illustrations of the use of the deductive method our author 
always confines himself to those of the English school. He 
seems to regard the English writers as creators of positive 
doctrines, while other economists are viewed merely as 
critics of these doctrines. That they have brought to light 
many exceptions to the classical system, he freely allows, 
but he does not look to them for new doctrines. If he 
wishes an example of deductive reasoning, he always re- 
sorts to the laws of wages, and of value, and to other 
Ricardian doctrines, when he might easily have found 
fresh illustrations in the works of more recent writers of 
other nations. The Austrians could have furnished him 
with many good examples of deductive reasoning. Amer- 
ican writers have also made additions to abstract doc- 
trine, while certain German economists could also be 
made to contribute their share in spite of the claim that 
they are wholly historical and inductive. If it should be 
claimed that many of these newer doctrines are not sound, 
I reply that in the study of method the soundness of doc- 
trines is not in question. We then want to discover how 
men proceed when they seek to make positive contribu- 
tions to the science, and not to measure the value of these 
contributions. In fact, at the present time not more than 
a half of the deductive doctrines before the world is a part 
of the orthodox system, and the new deductions have the 
advantage over the old in that they cover a much greater 
part of the whole field of economics. By overlooking this 
material, Mr. Keynes has limited the usefulness of his 
work, and left to some future writer a harvest that he 
might have secured for himself. 

Simon N. Patten. 



